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DESCRIPTION of the RUSSIAN ARMY. 


{From the French of an ingenious Foreigner, by whom it was pub- 
lifhed in 1803. ] 


UROPE, long afflied by a cruel war, turned her eyes to- 

wards the north: the march of the Raflians, which had 
been announced feven years back, was the laft hope of thofe 
nations that already groaned under the French yoke, or were 
fearful of being obliged to fubmit to it. The diftant fituation 
of the Ruflians (fome of whom, it was faid, were coming from 
Kamf{chatka to the Alps), the novelty of the fight, and the di- 
verfity of manners and language, added confiderably to the fan- 
guine expe@tations which had been formed with regard to their 
junétion. People were impatient and curious to fee two of the 
moft warlike nations in the world (each of whom thought itfelf 
invincible), come to iffue together, The+name of Suwarrow 
carried the general hope to the higheft pitch. The French, in 
fpeaking of the barbarians of the north, affe&ted a fecurity which 
they were far from feeling. The aflaults given at Ockzakow 
and Ifmail, the rapid conqueft of Poland, the triumphant cap- 
ture of Warfaw (before which the king of Pruffia had been 
unfuccefsful, and from which he had retired, after throwing his 
artillery into the Viftula), the captivity of Kofciufko; all thefe 
circumflances alarmed the French, and infpired them with fears, 
to which they fought to render themfelves infenfible. It was 
remembered, that Frederick the Great had feen his own ge- 
nius, and the valour of his troops, yield and break to pieces 
againft the unfhaken firmne{s of the Ruflians. The French 
newfpapers teemed with infults upon the Ruffians, and jefts 
upon Suwarrow ; there were but few perfons who did not be- 
lieve, efpecially in France, that all that was faid of him was nos 
Vol. 43. 3M thing 
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thing more than a fabrication of fo many tales, invented by wri. 
ters, who were paid by government, for the purpofe of making 
an enemy, whom it dreaded, contemptible; there was, notwith- 
jtanding, fome degree of truth in thefe reports. 

The French, wifhing to prevent the jun&tion of the Ruffians 
and Auftrians, haftened to attack the latter. The dire&tory, all 
the armies themfelvcs, and all Europe, were furprifed at the re. 
fult. of the. firft operations. Scherer’s want of fkill was no 
longer prejudicial in Italy ; and Jourdan ought to have known 
before-hand, that he was incapable of contending with the Arch. 
duke Charles. Kray, with an inferior army, had beaten the 
French, notwithitanding the orders of his court, which could 
not prevent the former from attacking him. The French, 
having been accuflomed to viétory, could not be brought even 
to think of the poflibility of defeat; and the Auftrians, afto- 
nifhed at their good fortune, did not take advantage of their 
fucceffes. in Italy with fo much rapidity, as did the archduke of 
thofe, on his fide, in Germany. 

The balance had already turned, when the Ruffians arrived in 
Italy. ‘he aftivity of Suwarrow, feconded by the Marquis de 
Chalteller, roufed the lethargic {pirit of the Auftrians, and added 
confiderably to what had already been awakened by their vifto- 
ries. ‘The armies made prodigious marches, and beat the French 
wherever they overtook them. Macdonald was returning from 
Naples with a confiderable army. Moreau had not, in the firft 
inftance, been fo brifkly purfued as he fhould have been, nor 
had the general difpofition, in Italy, to drive him completely 
out of it, been fufliciently attended to; he ftill had means of 
keeping up a communication with Macdonald, The French, 
accuftomed to contend with Aultrian lines, that were almoft im- 
moveable, and to attack, inflead of being attacked, were difcon- 
certed by this new method of ta€tics. The Rufhans, hitherto, 
had neither received, nor given quarter; endeavours were made 
to perfuade the army, and con{cripts in France, that there were 
no Ruflians amongit the troops with which they were to con- 
tend. “Ihe French every where anxioully enquired of each 
other, whether they had feen the Ruffians. The idea of the Ruf- 
fian bayonets alarmed their courage, as they did not expeét to 
receive quarter from thein. 

The battle of Trebia, which was warmly contefted, and the 
perilous pofition of the French army, induced them to make 
extraordinary efforts, It is well known, that the fame danger, 
which terrifies the weak, railes the courage of the brave. The 
valour of the Ruflians and Aultriaas overcame the impetuofity 
of the French. In the courfe of this long battle, a body of 
Ruflians made a retrograde movement; the mar{hal, who was, 
perhaps, only fatigued, lay down on the high road, faying, that 
he would die on that Jpot, fince his troops abandoned him, ‘The 
Ruthians, 
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Ruffians, affe&ted at fecing their old general in this pofition, re- 
turned to the charge, broke through the French, and put them 
to the rout. 

In their difcipline and taétics, the Rufians are the difciples of 
the Pruffians, and adhere ftritly to the {chool of Frederick the 
Great; they praf&tife what the Prufhians did thirty years ago. 
It is impoffible, in {peaking of the Ruffians, not to fpeak ‘of 
Suwarrow; we thall not prefume to give an account of Lis ex- 
ploits, but fimply to relate feveral ¢7az¢s which hiftory may not 
have been able to colleét, and which paint his charafter, and the 
fingularity’of his manners. 

Any perfon, who had not been previoufly acquainted with the 
exploits of Suwarrow, that fhould fee a little old man, clothed 
only in a fhirt, or a pair of drawers, going, either on foot or 
horfeback, bare-headed, through rain or the heat of the fun, in 
the midit of the Ruflians, would take him for a low follower of 
the army; this, however, was Suwarrow. An intrepidity, fu- 
perior to all dangers, a prompt and a€tive genius, and unlimited 
devotion to his ‘prince’s interefls, made the marfhal one of 
the greatcii men of his time. Never did general fo en- 
tirely poflefs the confidence of his troops; this was natural, for 
victory had never yet abandoned him. Suwarrow had formed 
his ta€tecs from the war which he condu&ed againft the Turks; 
he had the fame confidence in his foldiers that they placed in 
him. The Rufflans had the afcendancy over the Turks; fo 
much fo, that it was Suwarrow’s cuftom to anticipate the furious 
attack of the Turks, by attacking them himfelf; he fonght, upon 
all occafions, to come up with the enemy ; being well perfuaded 
that the valour of his troops would make them viétorious. He 
had not, perhaps, fufficiently confidered, that the French, al- 

though they refemble the Turks in the violence of their attacks, 
are neverthelefs capable of performing their movements with 
greater facility. 

The Ruffian foldier is deficient in inflru&ion rather than intel- 
ligence: the fervile obedience, to which he is accuftomed from 
his birth, the rigorous difcipline of the army, and his abfolute 
feparation from all other nations (whofe language and manners 
are totally unknown to him), make him more obedient to his 
officers, and more patient and hardy, than the foldier of any 
other fervice. Courage is the general charaéteriftic ; it is, if I 
may fo exprefs myfelf, the faith and creed of the Ruffian fol- 
dier. Implicit obedience occafions in him the fame effeéts that 
enthufiafm does in other nations. The effeét which fervitude 
produces is here the fame with that of the moft ardent pa- 
triotifm; it is more fure and durable than that of enthufiafm ; 
the artificial warmth of which cannot be long kept up. Thus, 
what by philofophers is called the laft ftate of degradation, 
places a man on the fame level with heroif{m. The Ruilian fol. 
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diers do not conceive it poflible to give up the contett, fo 
long as they have life to continue it. The officers are, in gene. 
ral, very ignorant; for this reafon ftrangers are ir high efheem 
among. them, tbeyare brave in the ranks, but, like the foldiers, 
they are fo from the effe&t of difcipline. The fame horror is 
entc ‘tained in the Ruffian armies of cowardice, as is enter. 
tained, in other countries, againft irreligion and villainy. Bra. 
very is a duty, from which nobody confiders himfelf exempt. 
A Ruffian camp refembles a horde of Tartars. In the fame 
manner that a people, accuflomed to obey the laws, mechanically 
obferve them, fo dothe Rufians coniflantly follow the, rules of 
difcipline, without daring to depart from them. : 


(To be concluded in our next.) 











Memoirs of the late Mr. Day, Author of Sandford and Mer- 
ton, “Fe. &e, 


{Extracted from Mifs Seward’s Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin.] 


VEN at that period, ‘‘ when youth, elate and gay, fleps 
into life,’’ Mr. Day was a rigid moralift, who proudly im- 
pofed on himfelf cold abftinence, even from the moft innocent 
pleafures ; nor would he allow an aétion to be virtuous, which 
was performed upon any hope of reward here or hereafter. 
This feverity of principle, more abftra& and {[pecious, than na- 
tural or ufeful, rendered Mr. Day {ceptical towards revealed re- 
ligion, though by no means a confirmed deift. Moft unlike Dr. 
Johnfon inthofe doubts, he refembled him in want of fympathy 
with fuch miferies as {pring from refinement and the fofter af- 
feétions ; refembled him alfo, in true compaffion for the fuf- 
ferings of cold and hunger. To the power of relieving tiem 
he nobly facrificed all the parade of life, and all the pleafures of 
luxury. For that mafs of human character which conflitutes 
polifhed fociety, he. avowed a fovereign contempt ; above all 
things he expreffed averfion to the modern plans of female edu- 
cation, attributing to their influence the ficklenefs which had 
ftung him, He thought it, however, his duty to marry ; nurfed 
{fy fiematic ideas of the force of philofophic tuition to produce 
future virtue, and loved to mould the infant and youthful mind. 
Ever defpicable in Mr. Day’s eftimation were the diftin@ions 
of birth, and the advantages of wealth; and be had learnt to 
look back with refentment to the allurements of the graces. He 
refolved, if poffible, that his wife fhould have a tafle for litera. 
ture and [cience, for moral and patriotic philofophy. So might 
fhe be his companion in that retirement, to which he had deftined 
himfelf; and affift him in forming the minds of his children to 
ftubborn virtue and high exertion. He refolved alfo, that the 
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fhould be fimple as a mountain girl, in her drefs, her diet, and 
ber manners; fearlefs and intrepid as the Spartan wives and 
Roman heroines.—There was no finding fuch a creature ready 
made; philofophical romance could not hope it. He mutt 
mould fome infant into the being his fancy had imaged. 

With the late Mr. Bicknel, then a barrifter, in confiderable 
prattice, and of taintlefs reputation, and feveral years older than 
himfelf, Mr. Day lived on terms of intimate friendfhip. Cre- 
dentials were procured of Mr. Day’s moral probity, and with 
them, on his coming of age, thefe two friends journied to 
Shrewfbury, to explore the hofpital in that town for foundling 
girls. From the little train, Mr. Day, in the prefence of Mr. 
Bicknel, felected two of twelve years each; both beautiful ; 
one fair, with flaxen locks, and light eyes; her he called Lue 
cretia. The other, aclear, auburn brunette, with darker eyes, 
more glowing bloom, and chefnut treffes, he named Sabrina. 

Thefe girls were obtained on written conditions, for the per- 
formance of which Mr. Bicknel was guarantee. They were to 
this effect: that Mr. Day fhould, within the twelvemonth after 
taking them, refign one into the proteétion of fome reputable 
trade{woman, giving one hundred pounds to bind her apprentice ; 
maintaining her, if fhe behaved well, till fhe married, or began 
bufinefs for herfelf, Upon either of thefe events, he promifed 
to advance four hundred more. He avowed his intention of 
educating the girl he fhould retain, with a view to making her 
his future wife ; folemnly engaged never to violate her inno- 
cence ; and if he fhould renounce his plan, to maintain her 
decently in fome creditable family till fhe married, when he pro- 
mifed five hundred pounds as her wedding portion. 

Mr. Day went inftantly into France with thefe girls; not 
taking an Englith fervant, that they might receive no ideas ex- 
cept thofe which himfelf might choofe to impart. 

They teazed and perplexed him ; they quarrelled, and fought 
inceffantly ; they fickened of the fmall-pox ; they chained him 
to their bed. fide by crying, and {creaming if they were ever left 
a moment with any perfon who could. not fpeak to them in 
Englifh. He was obliged to fit up with them many nights, to 
perform for them the loweft offices of afliftance. 

They loft no beauty by their difeafe. Soon after they had re- 
covered, croffing the Rhone with his wards in a tempeftuous 
day, the boat overfet. Being an excellent fwimmer he faved 
them both, though with diffic ulty and danger to himfelf,. 

Mr. Day came back to England in eight months, heartily glad 

0 feparate the little fquabblers. Sabrina was become the fa- 
vourite. He placed the fair Lucretia with a chamber milliner. 
She beliaved well, and became the wife of a refpeétable linen- 
draper in London. On his return to his native country, he en 
trulled Sabrina to the care of Mr. Bicknel’s mother, with whet 
fhe 
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fhe refided fome months in a country village, while he fettled his 

affairs at his own mantion-houfe, from which he promifed not to 

remove his mother. 

It has been faid before, that the fame of Dr. Darwin’s talents 
allured Mr. Day to Lichfield. Thither he led, in the fpring of 
the year 1770, the beauteous Sabrina, then thirteen years old, and 
taking a twelve month’s pofleflion of the pleafant manfion in 
Stowe Valley, refumed his preparations for implanting in her 
young mind the charaéteriflic virtues of Arria, Portia, and Cor. 
nelia. His experiments had not the fuccefs he wifhed and ex. 
pefied. Her fpirit could not be armed againft the dread of pain, 
and the appearance of danger. When he dropped melted feal. 
tng-wax upon her arms fhe did not endure it heroically, nor 
when he fired piflols at her petticoats, which fhe believed to be 
charged with balls, could fhe help flarting afide, or fupprefs her 
fcreams. 

When he tried her fidelity in fecret-keeping, by telling her 
of well-invented dangers to himfelf, in which greater danger 
would refult from its being difcovered that he was aware of 
them, he once or twice detefted her having imparted them to 
the fervants, and to her play-fellows. 

She betrayed an averfenefs to the ftudy of books, and of the 
rudiments of {cience, which gave little promife of ability, that 
fhould, one day, be refponfible for the education of youths, who 
were to emulate the Gracchi. 

Mr. Day perfifted in thefe experiments, and fuftained their 
continual difappointment during a year’s refidence in the vici- 
nity of Lichfield. The difficulty feemed to lie in giving her 
motive to exertion, felf-denial, andheroifm. It was againft his 
plan to draw it from the ufual fources, pecuniary reward, luxury, 
ambition, or vanity. His watchful cares had precluded all 
knowledge of the value of money, the reputation of beauty, 
and its concomitant defire of ornamented drefs. The only in- 
ducement, therefore, which this lovely artlefs gir] could have to 
combat and fubdue the natural preference, in youth fo bloffom- 

ing, of eafe to pain, of vacant {port to the labour of thinking, 
was the defire of pleafing her proteétor, though fhe knew not 
how, or why he became fuch. In that defire, tear tad greatly 
the afcendant of afle€tion, and fear is a cold and indolent 
feeling. 

Thus, after a feries of fruitlefs trials, Mr. Day renounced all 
hope of moulding Sabrina into the being his imagination had 
formed ; and ceafing to behold her as his future wife, he placed 
her at a bearding-fchool in Sutton.Coldfield, Warwickthire. 
His truit in the power of education faltered; his averfion to 
modern elegance fubfided. From the time he firit lived in the 
Vale of Stowe, he had daily converfed with the beautiful Mifs 
Yionora Sneyd, of Lichfield. Without having received a Spare 
9 tan 
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tan education, fhe united a difinterefted defire to pleafe, forti- 
tude of fpirit, native ftrength of intelle&, literary and fcientific 
tafte, to unfwerving truth, and to all the graces. She was the 
very Honora Sneyd, for whom the gallant and unfortunate Ma- 
jor Andre’s inextinguifhable paffion is on pcetic, as his military 
fame and haplefs deftiny are on patriot, record. 

Parental authority having diffolved the juvenile engagements 
of this diftinguifhed youth and maid, Mr. Day offered to Ho- 
nora his philofophic hand. She admired his talents; fhe revered 
his virtues; fhe tried to {chool her heart into fofter fentiments 
inhis favour. She did not fucceed in that attempt, and inge- 
puoufly told him fo. Her fifter, Mifs Elizabeth Sneyd, one 
year younger than herfelf, was very pretty, very {prightly, very 
artlefs, and very engaging, though countlefs degrees inferior to 
the endowed and adorned Honora. To her the yet love-luck- 
lefs fage transferred the heart, which Honora had with fighs re- 
figned. Elizabeth told Mr. Day the could have loved him, if 
he had acquired the manners of the world, inftead of thofe 
auflere fingularities of air, habit, and addrefs. 

He began to impute to them the ficklenefs of his firft love ; 
the involuntary icinefs of the charming Honora, as well as that 
for which her filer accounted. He told Elizabeth, that, for 
her fake, he would renounce his prejudices to external refine. 
ments, and try to acquire them. He would go to Paris fora 
year, and commit himfelf to dancing and fencing-maiiers. He 
did fo ; ftood daily an hour or two in frames, to ferew back his 
fhoulders, and point his feet ; he practifed the military gait, the 
fafhionable bow, minuets, and cotillions ; but it was too late: 
habits, fo long fixed, could no more than partially be overcome. 
The endeavour, made at intervals, and by vifible effort, was more 
really ungracelul than the natural ftoop, and the unfafhionable 
air. The fludied bow on entrance, the fuddenly recolleéted 
alfumption of attitude, prompted the rifible inftead of the ad- 
miring fenfation; neither was the fhowy drefs, in which he came 
back to his fair one, a jot more becoming. 

Poor Elizabeth reproached her relu€@tant but infuppreffive in- 
gtatitude, upon which all this labour, thefe facrifices had been 
walled. She confeffed that Thomas Day, b/ackguard, as he 
ufed jellingly to flylc himfelf, /e/s difpleafed her eye than Tho- 
mas Day, fine gentleman, 

Thus again difappoiuited, he refumed his accuftomed plainnefs 
of garb, and negiecét of his perfon, and went again upon the 
continent for another year, with purfuits of higher aim, more 
congenial tu his talents and fermer principles. Returning to 
England in the year 1775, he faw, that fpring, Mifs Honora 
Sneyd united to his friend Mr. Edgeworth, who was become a 
widower ; and, inthe year 1780, he learned that his fecond love 
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of that name, Mifs Elizabeth Sneyd, was alfo, after the death of 
Honora, married to Mr. Edgeworth. 

It was fingular that Mr. Day fhould thus, in the courfe of 
feven years, find himfelf doubly rivalled by his moft intimate 
friend; but his own previoufly renounced purfuit of thofe beau. 
tiful young women, left him without either caufe or fenfations 
of refentment on their account. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Defcription of Amiens, and its Manufaétories, 


[Tranflated from the recent Travels of Camus, Member of the Na- 
tional Inftitute. ] 





HE accefs to Amiens is by good roads, between beautiful 

walks. This city feems proud of the congrefs which gave 

peace to Europe. In pafling through the ftreets, the air is incef. 
fantly accofted withthe noife of the fhuttle. 

Thus every houfe is a manufaétory, where they make cafli. 
meres, velvets, and all fort of woven goods, whether in cotton or 
wool. Some citizens, who have large capitals, and are able to 
make advances, have collected togethera number of artifts into 
their extenfive buildings. M. de la Haye fabricates both velvets 
and velveteens, which are frequently fold as velvets, though 
effentially different; as a much fmaller quantity of the raw 
material is confumed in the former, and a different method is 
ufed in cutting the fhag. The fhag‘of the velvet is cut in the 
loom crofs-ways ; whereas the velveteens come out clofe fhorn. 
It is by a fubfequent procefs the fhag is cut, not breadth-ways, 
but length-ways. The operation isfimple, but requires a hand 
praftifed in it. It is commonly executed by a woman. The 
velveteen is ftretched upon a table about four feet in length, 
covered with a hard cufhion. The work-woman takes into her 
hand a blade, like that of a very thin fword, about eighteen inches 
long, having at one end a handle, and at the othera ftrait groove, 
into whichis inferted a fharp point, which proje&s with a very 
acute edge. This point is flid between the threads, that are to be 
cat, to form the fhag, and is rapidly pufhed the length of the 
chain. If they cut along all the threads, the fluff refembles 
complete velvet. If, after having cut length-ways a number of 
threads, they pafs over many others of the warp without cutting, 
the refult isa friped ftuff, with ftripes equal or unequal, wide or 
narrow, according to the fpaces there are hetween the parts cut 
on the fhag, and the parts that remain even. This work is fo 
eafily and readily performed, that they pay no more than fix 
livres for cutting a whole piece. They flamp many pieces of 
velveteen for waiftcoats, and. when the pattern is well chofen, it 
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has a pleafing appearance; but, in general, the colours with 
which they ftamp are not faft, becaufe the expence neceflary to 
fix them would exceed the price at which they are accuftomed to 
fell thefe fluffs. 

It is eafy to diftinguifh the velveteens from velvets. The 
ground of the parts, that are not cut in fhag, and the felvages 
refemble fatin ; whereas in the velvets the texture of the [ele 
vages is plain, like that of the cloth. On opening the pieces 
that are cut fhag-fafhion, and on folding the ftuff, it is perceived, 
that in velvets the nap divides itfelf breadth-ways, whereas in 
velveteens it feparates lengthways. 

M. Genfe-Duming and company have a great manufaftory of 
cloth and caflimeres. The latter have merited the commenda- 
tion of a jury, named in the tenth year, to examine the produéts 
of public indultry. The jury declared, that the texture of the 
cloth was perteétly regular, and that its finenefs furpaffed that of 
foreign caflimeres of the firft quality, in the proportion of one 
hundred to fixty-eight. 1 fhall not dwell on this fubje&, but 
only obferve, that there is a caflimere which has in the chain 
three thoufand fix hundred threads, which fuppofes extreme 
finenefs in a ftuff of fo moderate a breadth: and I will add, that 
M. Genfe propofes to give a perfeétion to his caflimeres by 
burning them as we burn dimities ; that is, by pafling them over 
a red-hot cylinder to burn off all the fhag and all the plufh that 
do not form the furface of the cloth. 

A workman in M. Genfe’s manufaftory has invented a ma- 
chine to {hear cloth, and other woollen ftuffs, without employing 
hands to give force to the fhears, which can be worked by a 
fiream of water, or any other power. The inventor has received 
from the fociety for encouraging difcoveries a reward of fix 
hundred livres. I have feenthe machine in aflion. The fame 
workman is aétually employed in the conflruétion of a machine 
to card and [pin the wool, like thofe whichare ufed for carding 
and fpinning of cotton. 

In the verbal procefs of the jury for examining the produéts 
of the public induftry in the tenth year, there was mention of 
threads of wool, carded and fpun at Marly, by mechanical means. 
A late journalift, therefore, has done wrong in declaring, that 
there has not yet been feen on the continent a mill for carding 
and {pinning of wool. The machine of M. Snieber, of which 
the journalift (peaks, might, perhaps, be the firft of the kind 
that has appeared in Germany ; but it is not the firft which has 
been known on the continent. The manufa&tory of M. Genfe 
is carried on with the greatefl {pirit and a€tivity. 

The central fchoo! is held in an old religious houfe ; it is fpa- 
cious, and has a good room for the library ; but the arrangement 
of books is in no great forwardnefs. Among the editions of 
the fifteenth century depofited in it, I have feen a fine copy of 
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the Rationale of Durand, in vellum, dated 1459. Among the 
manu(cripts are moft of thofe which belonged to the abbey of 
Corbie. During the adminiftration of the diftri€t, fome learned 
members of it perceived, undoubtedly with great furprife, that 
the manufcripts were enclofed in wooden covers, in which they 
difcovered many worm holes; and, like good philofophers, 
they decided that it was neceffary to extirpate the evil from the 
Toot, by removing all the wooden coverings. It was done with 
quick difpatch; at this day all the volumes of manufcripts are 
no more than bundles wrapped up in a fheet of paper, tied with 
a packthread. Every time that a manufcript is examined, the 
packet muft be untied. Without doubt great care is taken that 
not a leaf fhould drop out of the bundle. 

The principal infirmaries are a general one, and an hofpital 
for the fick. The latter istoo near the Somme, and is unwhole- 
fume. The windows are ‘not low enough. The ward for the 
wounded is encumbered with beds, and filled with a thick air 
from the turf, which they burn init. It fhould be the fcheme 
ot the prefect and mayor to remove the hofpital for the fick into 
part of the buildings of the general one, and to divide it into two 
apartments. The moft healthy fhould be deitined for the retreat 
of the indigent, who always live in the houfe. That part of the 
buildings, which is fituated by the fide of the river, would ferve 
to eflablifh ahoufe of induftry ; the current of water would be 
ufeful to the workmen, and a houfe for labour would be very 
ufeful to the town, becaufe there are many beggars in it. 

The general hofpital receives old men, old women, young 
boys, young girls, and new-born deferted children. The daily 
commons of thefe poor people is eftimated at eight fous each, all 
expences included. Every one has every day a quarter of a 
pound of meat, weighed out raw, fome roots, with a pound and 
a quarter of brown bread. The building is handfome, the wards 
are large, and well ventilated. ‘The dormitory for the old men 
is the neateft I have ever feen. Every one in the infirmary 
fleeps alone. There are befides work-fhops and refe€tories, fo 
that, except the chambers where the very old men and women, 
and the difabled, remain all the day, the other dormitories are 
empty and open in the day. The prefe& remarked, that the 
young boys had not been regulated. Order is certainly now 
re-cflablifhed. He is Citizen Quinette, who, after having been 
a member of the departments, and of the national aflemblies, 
finifhed his education at Ehrenbreitflein, and at Spielberg, a tor- 
trefs of Brunn, in Moravia. Nothing can be more proper to 
form a man for the cares and management, which the fick, the 
indigent, and prifoners require, than two or three years proba- 

tion in the Auftrian prifons. The pains and trouble taken by 
Citizen Quinette, and the fingular and unalterable tranquillity, 
which be remarkably maintains under all, afford excellent Iel- 
fons 
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fons of compaffion to the fufferings of others, and applying all 
the refources, that are capable of alleviating their weight. 

In the hofpital of Amiens are received, as I have faid, new- 
born deferted children. They fend them into the country to be 
purfed, tillthey are ableto walk ; at firft they give them a little 
wine to drink, then cow’s milk. If they are not healthy, they 
continue to feed them in the fame manner, and they have the 
happinefs of faving fome. In general, I have been exceedingly 
pleafed with the great care which I have obfervedtaken of new- 
born children, whom their parents have abandoned, in all the 
departments which I have vifited. 

l return, for a moment, tothe city of Amiens. In running 
over it to vifit the eftablifhments, of which I have given an ac- 
count, we pafs by three fine walks formed on the ramparts by 
the demolition of old walls and ufelefs baftions. ‘he courfe or 
walk of Hautoy is of a moderate length, but it is well planted, 
well aired, and borders onthe Somme. The wharf onthis river 
is very {mall : they wifh to enlarge it. Near the wifarf isa 
hydraulic machine, which raifes the water, and diftributes it over 
all quarters of the town, where it is extremely ferviceable to 
many manufaétories. The machine is very fimple. A great 
wheel, the axle of whichis furnifhed with four excentric circles 
of caft iron, moves the flyers, that draw up and let down the 
piftons. There is fcarcely any expence in keeping it in repair : 
but the moving power is very confiderable ; for the wheel is of 
a large diameter, and is fet in motion by a ftrong current of 
water, 

There are fome fine edifices in this town; firft the cathedral, 
juftly celebrated. It has not fuffered during the revolution, and 
is yet very finely ornamented: then the corn-market, well built ; 
the governor’s houfe, built on a good plan, four years fince, to 
be the houfe of jurifdiétion, by M. d’Agay. ‘The population is 
about forty thoufand fouls, and it isan attive town, A great ine 
convenience is, that they are obliged to burn turf for want of 
wood, which is fcarce and dear. This is difagreeable fuel, It 
produces a thick fmoke, which fpreads through the houfes, and 
penetrates into the plaifler and even thebricks, It is not fuf- 
ficient to wafh, to {[crape, and to white-wafh again, as in countries 
where they burn coal: it is neceflary to point the walls again, 
and to lay on them a new plafier. 





ORIGIN ef STOURBRIDGE FAIR. 


r > ‘ — : oi . 
HE following extraét is made from Dr. Fuller’s Hiftory of 

the Univerfity of Cambridge : 
* This Stourbridge fair is fo called from Stur, a little rivulet 
(on both fides whereof it is kept), on the eaft of Cambridge, 
3 N 2 whereot 
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whereof this original is reported. A clothier of Kendal, a town 
charaéterized to be Lanificat gloria & induftiria pracellens, ca. 
fually wetting his cloath in water in his. paffage to London, ex. 
pofed it there to fail, on cheap termes, as the worfe for wetting, 
and yet it feems faved by the bargain. Next year he returned 
again with fome other of his townfmen, proffering dricr and 
dearer cloth to be fold. So that within few years hither came 
a confluence of buyers, fellers, and lookers-on, which are the 
three principles of a fair, Ja memoria thereof Kendal men 
challenge fome privilege in that place, annually choofing one of 
the town to be chief, before whom an antic {word was carried 
with fome mirthful folemnities, difufed of late, fince thefe fad 
times, which put mens’ minds into more ferious employ ments.” 
This was about 1417. 


Advantages to be dertved to Great-Brilain from the Poffeffion 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 


[From an Account of the Cape of Good Hope, jut publithed, by 
Captain Robert Percival, Author of the Account of Ceylon.] 


HE fituation of the Cape of Good Hope, placed as it is 

direétly in the middle between the two great divifions of 
the Britifh empire, forces itfelf upon the attention of Great 
Britain, as a poffeffion which would not only contribute to her 
profperity, but which feems almoft effential to her fafety. The 
Cape, in the hands of the tributary republic of Holland, can 
only be confidered as a French colony: and when we confider 
that Bonaparte looks upon our Indian territories as the great 
refource of our national power, we cannot fuppofe that he will 
Jong negleé& to avail himfelf of the advantages which the local 
fituation of the Cape prefents for our annoyance. Here he 
may have an opportunity of gradually throwing in forces and 
flores, and of accumulating, almoft unperceived, fuch a force as 
nay prove truly dangerous to our pofleffions in the eaft. With- 
out a port to retire to for refrefhment or for fhelter from the 
florms of thofe latitudes, it is impoffible that our cruizers can 
here watch the motions of our enemy, or blockade his fqua- 
crons as we do in his European harbours. The forces which 


he might difpatch from this flation againft our Eaft India fetile. 
ments, would be far more dangerous than the fame or a much 
greater number, fent out direct from Europe. As the climate 
of the Cape feems in a particular manner fitted not only for 
recruiting the health ef the foldier, but alfo for preparing him 
to endure the heats of India, our enemy’s troops would on their 


arrival be enabied to cope with our forces on equal terms, and 
et 
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even with the advantage of uabroken health and fpirits on their 
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fide. We may reft affured that the enemy who could undertake 
the romantic {cheme of penetrating by Egypt and the Red Sea 
to our eaftern empire, will not overlook the eafier and far more 
fure means, of effeétuating his purpofe, which are prefented to 
him by the Cape of Good Hope. 

To colle& fuch a force, however, at this ftation as might 
a€tually endanger our Indian dominions, may be the work of 
time; but our enemy has not to look forward to a diftant period 
before he can turn the Cape to the purpofe of annoying us 
Thofe veffels, which convey * refources we derive from the 
eaft, muft of neceflity pafs the feas which may be faid to be 
commanded by the Cape. In the outward-bound paflage, in- 
deed, our fhips may take a wider range, but it is impoflible for 
them to bear fo far to the fouth, as to be entirely out of the 
reach of an enemy's fquadron ftationed off the Cape to cruize 
againft our trade. When we confider the loffes we fuflained in 
the lait war by the cruizers from the Mauritius, and the Ifle de 
France, and when we look to the relative fituation of thefe 
iflands and the promontory of the Cape, we thall be convinced 
that with all thefe ftations at once in their poffeflion, our ene. 
mies may fo completely command the track of our Eaft-India 
merchantmen, that an efcape to Britain with their cargoes will 
be nearly as difficult for them, as to efcape trom the Havannah 
to Europe is for the regifter-{hips duzing a war between Spain 
and this country. 

When thefe confequences of the Cape being in the hands of 
our enemies are duly confidered, it will appear a matter abfo- 
lutely required by political prudence, that we fhould lofe no 
time in regaining this colony. During a war, the fafety of our 
Eaft-India trade can no otherwife be fecured; and equally, in 
peace and in war, the Cape may be made ufe of for fuch pre- 
paretions as may afterwards be employed to wrelt from us our 
moft valuable pofleflions. If report may indeed be believed, 
the French have already begun to colleét at this point a force, 
which muft caufe the more uneafinefs, and probably damage, 
that this is the flation, in all the world, where we can leaft watch 
its motions and countera€t its operations. 

Ihefe confiderations, of fecurity to a large portion of our 
dominions, are of themfelves, independent of all others, cer- 
tainly fuflicient to juflify our attempting to regain the Cape of 
Good Hope, even were the fupport of the fettlement to entail 
upon us a confiderable expence; but there are many other ad- 
vantages which it might be made to, yield to Great-Britain. 
The internal wealth of the colony does not indeed hold out any 
tempiation; and if its refources could be made to maintain the 
civil and military eftablilhments neceflary for its own defence, 
little more is to be expetied from them, at leaf for feveral 
years. I have, however, in the courfe of this work taken occae 
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fion to point out many improvements of which various parts of 
the fettlement are {ufceptible, and feveral articles of produce 
which, by proper attention to their cultivation, might in time 
come to be of importance to our commerce and revenue. The 
wines of the Cape might, by proper culture, be rendered, in 
many inflances, equal to thofe of Europe. The high winds, 
the want of water, and other natural caufes, obitru€t in fome 
degree the extenfion of the wine plantations; but thefe obfta. 
cles may be got over in a fufficient number of infltances to ren. 
der the wines produced a valuable article of commerce. To 
fecure in this manner, within our own dominions, a fupply of a 
commodity, which from its general ufe in this country may be 
accounted a neceflary of life, muft, in the prefent diflracted 
fituation of Europe, and the precarious circumftances of Portu. 
gal, be confidered as an objeét which has a claim to the moft fe. 
rious attention of our government. 

The cultivation of the fugar-cane is another article which 
might be carried toa very confiderable extent at the Cape. If 
a fupply of fugar and rum could thus be procured, without the 
continual rifk which attends the climate of the Weft-Indies, we 
might at all times be enabled to under-fell every other nation in 
thefe articles; the contingent lofs of any of our Weft-India 
iflands, or defiru€tion of the plantations, would be a matter of 
lefs detriment to the nation at large; nor would fo much Britith 
capital be funk, nor fo many Britilh lives yearly loft on a moh 
uncertain fpecies of fpeculation. 

I have mentioned feveral other articles which might here 
be cultivated with much advantage, fuch as tobacco and olives, 
the latter of which grow here in almofl any foil. But it is not 
to particular articles of produce that the fpeculations of the 
Cape planter require to be reftriéted ; the produétions of almoft 
every climate might here be raifed with advantage, if the art of 
man were induflrioufly employed to fecond the bounty of na- 
ture. If the method of colleéting water and flooding the 
grounds were properly underftood, and hedze-rows and woods 
reared at proper intervals to protect the fields, the internal riches 
of the Cape might, at no great diflance of time, vie with that of 
any of our colonies. 

The benefits which our Eaft-India merchantmen, our South- 
Sea whalers, and our fhips of a!l forts, which come into thofe 
latitudes, would derive from our poffeflion of the Cape of Good 
Hope. are as great as they are obvious. A place of refrefhment 
and fhelter for thefe veffels, is, in many cafes, indifpenfable ; 
yet, with the exception of St. Helena, we have not a fingle port 
to receive them in the valt ftretch between Europe and the pe- 
ninlula of India. The fupplies of provifions and water afforded 
by St. Helena are extremely {canty ; and it has befides this pe- 
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culiar difadvantage, that it can only be vifited by veffels in their 
homeward-bound paflage, and that for fix months in the year it 
muft be beat up to in the face of contrary winds. For out. 
ward-bound veffels the Rio Janeiro ferves at prefent as a half- 
way ftation; but befides that it takes our veffels confiderably 
out of their way, it is to be remembered that we have to depend 
for the continuance of this convenience to the friendfhip of the 
Portuguefe, who may already be confidered as the humble trie 
butaries of France. 

The advantages of poffeffing the only naval ftation in the 
track of our Eaft-India trade, which by its harbours affords 
complete fecurity at all feafons of the year, and to any number 
of thips, feem indeed to be too evident to require any argument ; 
and yet thefe advantages have of late been fo much over-looked 
by the nation, that fome reafoning appears neceffary to fhew that 
they have not been over-rated. A ftation in thofe feas for re- 
frelhing the crews of our trading veffels, is an obje& daily in- 
creafing in importance; nor can we reckon our commerce there 
at all fecure, while we depend for its facilities in any degree on 
the precarious friendfhip of ftates, who may be compelled to 
become our enemics. Other nations, the Americans in parti- 
cular, have already begun to fhare our trade in the Eaft-Indies, 
and our fifheries in the South-Seas. Every circumftance that 
tends to obftru& our commerce in that quarter, muft in the fame 
proportion increafe that of our rivals; and inthis manner a 
door may be opened to undermine one of the moft valuable 
branches of our refources. 

If, on the other hand, the Cape of Good Hope were in our 
pofleffion, the facility of carrying on the Eaft-India trade, and 
the South-Sea filhery, would greatly preponderate on our fide; 
and our eflablifhed commerce and regular adventures, fupported 
by the vaft capital of this country, might then fet all competi- 
tion at defiance. ‘Ihe trade of all the other nations, whole ve 
fels frequent thofe feas, would in that event be completely in 
our power. In the time of war a few cruizers ftationed here 
might entirely command the furrounding feas, nor would it be 
almoft poflible for the veffcls of any nation trading to the Eail- 
Indies to efcape them. The mere poffeffion of the harbours of 
the Cape, without almoft any cruizers, would indeed be nearly 
fuficient to bring all our enemies into our power. No Euro- 
pean nation, with the exception of the Englifh, can venture upoa 
fretching between Europe and India without ftopping by the 
way to refrefh. 


For 
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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


Extraéts from the much celebrated Sermon, preached at Brif- 
tol, Oéober 19, 1803, by the Rev. Robert Hall, of Cam- 
bridge. 


PEAKING of the degeneracy and impiety of the. nation, 
he faith, ““ Another fymptom of degeneracy appears in the 
growing difregard of the external duties of religion; the duties 
more ef{pecially to the Lord’s Day and of public worthip. It 
is fuppofed by fuch as have the beft means of information, that 
throughout the kingdom, the number who regularly affemble tor 
worfhip is far inferior to thofe who negleét it ; that in our great 
towns and cities they are not one-fourth of the people, and in 
the metropolis a much fmaller proportion. It is eafy to forefee 
how the leifure afforded by the Chriftian fabbath will be em. 
ployed by thofe who utterly forget the defign of its inftitution. 
It is fomewhat remarkable that here the extremes meet, and that 
the public duties of religion are molt flighted by the higheft and 
the lowelt clalles of fociety ; by the former, I fear, from indo- 
lence and pride; by the latter from ignorance and profligacy. 
Too many of the firlt defctiption, when they do attend, it is 
in fuch a manner as makes it evident they efteem it merely an 
a&t of condefcenfion, to which they fubmit as an example to 
their interiors, who, penetrating the defign, and imitating their 
indifference rather than their devotion, are difgufted with a ree 
ligion which they perceive has no hold on their fuperiors, and 
is only impofed on themfelves as a badge of inferiority anda 
muzzle of reftraint. Could the rich and noble be prevailed 
upon for a moment to attend to the inilructions of their Lord, 
inftead of making their elevated rank a reafon for neglecting 
thefe duties, they would learn that there are none to whom they 
are fo neceffary, fince there are none whofe fituation is fo peri- 
Jous, whole refpontibility is fo great, and whofe falvation is fo 
arduous. 
Here fidelity compels me to advert to a circumftance, which 
I mention with flincere reluétance, becaufe it implies fomething 
like a cenfure on the conduct of thofe whom it 1s our duty to 
refpeét. You are, probably, aware I mean the afligning part of 
the Sunday to military exercifes. When we confider how im- 
portant an inititution the Chriftian fabbath 1s, how effential to 
religion, and what a barrier it oppofes to the impiety and immo- 
rality of the age, is it not to be lamented that it {! 
been, in the fmalleft degree, infringed by legiilative authority ? 
the reft of the fabbath had been already too much violated, its 
duties too much neglected; but this is the firft inflance of the 
g violation 
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violation of it being publicly recommended and enjoined ;* at 
atime too, when we are engaged with an enemy, whofe very 
name conveys a warning againft impiety. Our places of wor- 
fhip have been thinned by the abfence of thofe who have been 
employed in military evolutions, and of a ftill greater number of 
gazers, whom fuch {peétacles attraét. Nor isthe time loft from res 
ligious duties fo much to be confidered, as that tumult and hurry 
of mind, utterly incompatible with devotion, which are infepa« 
rable from military ideas and preparations. It could furely ne- 
ver be the intention of the legiflature, though fuch has been the 
effe&t, to detach the defenders of their country from the wort- 
fhippers of God: nor is it to be fuppofed they adverted to the 
influence which a precedent of {uch high authority muft have, 
in divefting the fabbath of its fanétity in the eyes of the people, 
and of eftablifhing the fatal epoch whence it was no longer to be 
revered as the ordinance of Heaven. They had, we will be- 
lieve,no fuch intention; but the innocence of the intention 
abates nothing of the mifchief of the precedent. 

“* One more proof of the degeneracy of our manners is found 
inthat almoft univerfal protanenefs which taints our daily in- 
tercourfe, and which has rifen to fucha height as to have become 
amelancholy charaéteriftic of our country. In no nation un- 
der heaven, probably, has the profanation of facred terms been 
fo prevalent as inthis Chriftian land! The name even of 
the Supreme Being himfelf, and the words he has employed to 
denounce the punifhments of the impenitent, are rarely men- 
tioned but in anger or in fport; fo that were a ftranger to our 
hiftory to witnefs the ftyle of our converfation, he would natu- 
tally infer we confidered religion as a deteéted impofture, and 
that nothing more remained than, in return for the fears it had in- 
fpired, to treat it with the infule and derifion due to a fallen 
tyrant. 

"“ It is difficult to account for a praétice which gratifies no 
paflion, and promotes no intereft, uniefs we afcribe it to a certain 
vanity of appearing fuperior to religious fear, which tempts 
men to make bold withtheir Maker. If there are hy pocrites in 
religion, there are alfo, ftrange as it may appear, hypocrites in 
impiety, men who make an oftentation of more irreligion than 
they really poflefs. An oftentation of this nature, the moft irra- 
tional in the records of human folly ,{ieems to lie at the root of 
profane fwearing. Jt may not be improper to remind fuch as 
indulge in this praétice, that they need not infult their Maker, to 
thew that they do not fear him, and that they may fafely leave 
it toother parts of their conduét to efface the fmalleft fufpicion 
of their piety.”’ 

VOL. 43%. 3 0 Anfwer, 

* The Book of Sports, in Charles the Second’s reign, is not an ex- 


ception, as this, though fufficiently cenfurable, was not confidered az 
a violation of the fabbath, confidered as a day of reft, 
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Aufwer, by P, Gove, of Exeter, to A. Kyne's Charade, inferted March 26. 


yore palate, Sir, with mine agrees, 
So we will have fome STRAWBERRIES. 


fi We have received the like anfwer from G, Hunt, jun. of Stobe Ab. 
bor; and J Chubb, of Everfhot. 











Arfwer, by W. Tucker, of Tilfeead School, to T. Bulloch’s Charade, inferted 
March 26. 





OW often in the pleafant fields I rove, 
To hear the charming SONGSTRESS in the grove. 

*t* We have received the like anfwer from G. Holland, and G. Hann, jan, 
of Stoke Abbot; W. Gifford, of South Petherton; J. Squance, T. Whicker, 
and ». Gove, of Exeter ; J. Channon, of Ottery; Reclufe, of Awlifcombe; 
A. Kyne, jun, of Dartmouth; and J. E. of Afhburton, 





A REBUS, dy R. Holwell, of Exeter, 


ee oe of what we often want, 
Tran{pos’d will make my firlt appear; 
Three-fourths of what are {eldom {cant, 

In houfes where good cupboards are : 
My colour’d whole the fair difplay 
With {plendour on a winter’s day. 


TS 


A CHARADE, by T. Rutger, of Clowance. 
M* firft is oft the youthful flation, 


Fix’d the rules of law to teach, 
Where youths compleat their education, 
oin’d with eloquence of fpeech. 
Oft at my next you'll hear dilplaying, 
Thofe who there their knowledge gain’d! 
O may they ne’er be found betraying 
Juflice, truth, with mercy kind! 
Thro’ my whole I’m oft-times been, 
With eale you'll tell what here I mean. 








A CHARADE, éy P. Gove, of Exeter. 


WHEN Neptune bids the tempefft rife, 
And foaming waves affail the fkies, 
And hurls deflryftion round ; 
The cavern rocks the din retain, 
For echo Jengthens out the ftrain 
Of its defiruétive found. 
Alas! more dreadful is the fhock, 
When driven on fome pointed rock, 
My fir ft’s in pieces torn; 
Frail mortals trembling in defpair! 
View death in frightfol fosm appear, 
And fill’d with anguifh mourn. 
My fhatter’d fecond then to view, 
O’erfpread with the furviving crew, 
A mournful fcene unfold; 
Each fceling heart muft heave a figh, 
And briny tears bedew the eye, 


To view my dreadful whole ! 
§ POETRY. 
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ODE ON THE PAST. 


yi? of my youth! too quickly fled, 
Tifions of love and blifs, adieu ! 
How ill-acquir’d the aching head, 
And manhood’s forrowing heart, for you! 
Ah! what avails, with hopeful eye, 
The raptur’d future to defcry ! 
In kindnefs hid the dark unknown, 
Be our’s the pleafures paft, fince our’s the paft alone, 


Why lingers recolle@ion fill, 
O’er the fair fcenes of loft delight; 
What time, from yonder eaftern hill, 
Rofe the mild fun of being bright? 
Itis; tho’ calmer reafon turn 
From wilds where fancy’s meteors burn, 
She fondly gives the penfive tear 
To joys by truth approv’d, and held by memory dear, 


O come the forms by feeling wrought, 
And chace the foul’s fad gloom away ! 
O come! for years have only taught 
How foon the feeds of blifs decay. 
Lo! by the tempeft, flernly rude, 
Life’s blooming promife al] fubdu'd ; 
And manhood’s yet unwithering prime 
Shrinks at the wintry blatt of unrelenting time, 


If high ingenious honour charm; 
If beauty win thy fond eftcem; 
Warmth, prompt at friendfhip’s call to arm 5 
And woman, all that lovers dream : 
Thy mind from bittereft anguith free, 
If days unclouded thou would’ft fee ; 
Then, clofe thine eyes on youth’s gay lawn, 
While yet thy Eden bloom, while now thy morning dawn. 


Weak man! what means the with to gain, 
With wearied fleps, fame’s arduous fteep ; 
Why madly truft the faithlefs main, 
To gralp profufion’s glittering heap? 
Even al! that conqueft ftill adorns 
Is often but a crown of thorps; 
Still, the proud: ftandard that he rears _ 
Is hail’d by orphan cries, and drench’d with widow’d tears. 


Shall letter’d glory’s gen’rous toils, 
A brighter recompence bellow? 
Ah! what are learning’s envied f{poils, 
But flight, and penury, and woe? 
Deep to the winds poor genius fighs, 
And roves unfeen, with tearful eyes ; 
Nor pitying friends his fate enquire, ” 
‘Till, borne by mis’ry down, unaided worth expire! 
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Since honours, riches, genius, fail 
To foothe and fatisfy the mind, 
I turn to that elyfian vale 
Of loves and graces, yet behind ! 
There, fancy all her fcene arrays ; 
There, nature at the heart-f{trings plays ; 
There, iweetly wild, the varied year ; 
There, joy’s extatic tt hrill, and Apu s cloudlefs tear, 


Days of my youth! too quickly fled, 
Vifions of love and blifs, adieu ! 
But ill exchang’d the aching head, 
And manhood’s forrowing heart, for you! 
No more intent, with hopeful eye, 
The rapturous future to delcry, 
While kindly hid the dark unknown, 
Mine be the pleafures paft, for mine the palit alone! 





Elegy on the Death of eigen Grinjield, who fell a Viiim to the yellow Fe- 
wer, at the Age of 58, on the 19th of Odtober, 1803, in Barbadoes, three 
Days afier the Deceaf of his amiabli Lady. Written by Captain Sio ke 
dale, of the Loyal Britons. 


\ HAT boding omens, on the weftern gale, 
In tearful fympatby, this ifle affail ? 
Why fad, refponfive, does Britannia figh? 
Has fate decreed a nation’s downtall nigh? 
Ah! no: but yet a generous people mourn 
Their Grinfield dead, from them and glory torn, 
The verdant laurels, to his eager grafp, 
Yield, nor relent, his warlike brow ro clafp. 
Long, vainly, death in battle’s form had tried, 
To pierce his gallant breaft with crimion dy’d; 
In vair: oppos’d the th undering cannon’s roar, 
And glitte ring tleel ; he firmly trod the those. 
His country’s caufe bore down the oppoling ho®, 
** My cvuntry, God, and king,” his only boaft. 


So, foil’d, the tyrant, in the dlood-fleep’d field, 
To other fcenes he flew, unus’d to yie! 
A much-lov'd wife in fic knets, drooping, laid; 
The hero foon the calls of lov > abey'd d; 
To foothe her pain, without {. accefs, he flrove ; 
Her fpirit fled, to happier realms, abov< 
He felt the fatal pang, and, kneeling, aolS 
** Thou, deareft angel, be my final “guide ! 
** The path long trodden on the earth below, 
Together leaving, let us now forego ! 
No more on fleeting triumplis fha yi I rife, 
** But join thy choir celeftial in the fkies.” 
Our wortal hero then refi; go’ d his bre ath, 
And, dying, conquer’d, e’en the victor, death, 


“sé 


Lines written on a Stone in Fountaia’s Lb bey » in York bit 


C% OULD human vengeance turn his brooding eye 


He 


4 On this fweet feenc, his gloomy curfe would ccafe. 
re might ambinon’s reitlels withes die, 
And miv’ry’s bleeding heart drink deep of peace, 


God ot my itfes-shane thy choicelt gilts 


Tc 





I blefs thee, for the nerves that vibrate free 
nature’s touc h, for gratitudethat lifts, 
In this majeftic {cene, my foul to thee! 








